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A NEW «COLONIAL”. . 

Inasmuch as this Journat has been instrumental in eliminating from the catalogue of American 
“Colonials” two pieces which had wrongly gained admittance there, viz.: the “R F” and the 
«« Jernagan Cistern”, we are well pleased to communicate indications whereby the place of one 
probably, and of the other possibly, may be supplied. In the Sixteenth Volume of Leitzmann’s 
“« Numismatische Zeitung’, or Numismatic Journal, for the year 1849, published at Weissensee in 
Thuringia, Germany, we meet with a passage which we proceed to translate: “ Colonial Coins of 
Copper.—America.—Canada.—In Le Blanc’s Historic Treatise on the Coins of France it is men- 
tioned, on p. 304, that under Louis XIV.’s government were struck for Canada—which is well 
known to have once belonged to France, and not to have been ceded to England till 1763—special 
coins, namely: in silver, fifteen-sous and five-sous pieces, recognizable by the inscription GLORIAM 
REGNI TUI DICENT;; and, of pure copper, Doubles, or pieces of Two Deniers, which bear 
the inscription DOUBLES DE L’AMERIQUE FRANCOISE. The silver pieces are of the 
year 1670, and familiar, Unknown, on the contrary, are the Doubles, and a more exact description 
of them would be highly interesting”. 

On page 388 of our edition of Le Blanc’s “‘ Traité Historique des Monnoyes de France”, Paris, 
1703, we read: ‘In order to facilitate commerce in Canada, the king caused to be struck a hundred 
thousand livres’ worth of Louis of 15 sous, and 5 sous, and Doubles of pure copper. These coins 
were of the same value, weight and fineness with those of France. On the silver Louis of 15 sous 
and § sous, in place of Sit momen Domini benedictum, there was Gloriam regni tui dicent ; and, on the 
Doubles, Doubles de l’ Amerique Francoise”. 

A reference to Madai’s «‘ Thaler-Cabinet”, No. 2562, furnished by the article in the “ Numis- 
matische Zeitung’, has enabled us to procure for our readers the following more detailed description 
of one of the pieces in question: 

«LVD: XIIIIl.D-G-FR-:ET+:NAV>: REX: Bust, with laurel crown, and over the head 
a small figure of the sun. Rev. GLORIAM : REGNI: TVI- DICENT: 1670. The French 
coat-of-arms, crowned. Beneath it the Paris mint-mark, A. Although the words of the reverse are 
to be understood of the Kingdom of God, yet are the exaggeration of Frenchmen and their exces- 
sive laudation of their great Louis well enough known, and hence this quarter-dollar is to be included 
with the other coins of ostentation. It is evident from Le Blanc, p. 304, that they were struck for 
French-American circulation”. 

Let our collectors, therefore, search for all these coins in their cabinets, and be on the watch for 
them at public sales and private. The discoverer of a specimen of either type will gain his share of 
profit and of fame. 





REVIEW. 

“CURRENCY OF THE ISLE OF MAN, from its earliest appearance to its assimilation with the British Coinage in 1840; with the 
Laws and other Circumstances connected with its History. Edited by Charles Clay, M. D., Manchester, late President of the Man- 
chester Medical Society, President of the Manchester Numismatic Society”, &c., &c. ‘‘ Douglas: Printed for the Manx Society. 
M.DCCC.LXIX”. (Vol. XVII of the Publications of the Manx Society.) 8vo, pp. xi, 228. 


This admirable volume, of which a copy, presented by the Author, enriches the Library of our 
Society, is creditable to him, to the Manx Society, and to the Island. Its numerous illustrations, four 
of which are finely executed photographic plates, exhibiting, respectively, 27, 19, 20, and 20 
figures of Manx coins, first attract the attention; but a perusal of its neatly printed pages strengthens 
the favorable opinion first created by these adornments, and inspires a feeling of genuine thankful- 
ness towards the learned Doctor for his conscientious and skilful exhaustion of his material. Well 
known to American collectors as an adept in the Numismatics of their own continent, and as the 
proprietor of a remarkable and extensive American cabinet, Doctor Clay has now a second claim to 
honor, in the eyes of the fraternity, for this elegant and accurate elucidation of coins which find 
their way in considerable numbers to our side of the Atlantic, and always excite interest by their 
strange ¢riune device. Such is the term of which our author advocates the use, in the following language: 


“ Before proceeding further, it may be as well to observe that I have used the word ‘riume to express the figure of the three limbs joined 
together, as represented on the arms and coins of the island, as the most appropriate term; the word trinacria, which has also been sometimes 
used, is not applicable to this device, deriving its origin from the triangular piece of land—the islaud of Sicily, for instance ; and from that 
circumstance its ancient name was recorded, and is frequently to be found in old writers under the term of 7rinacria. The Isle of Man, not 
having the slightest similitude to a triangle in its form, can have no claim whatever to such a title, any more than the joined limbs of the device 
which, a triangularly disposed at the point, do not form a triangle as a whole. A bent knee described as a straight leg would not be 
more absurd’”’. 
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* Mr. Oswald, in his ‘ Vestigia Insula Mannie Antiquiora’, uses the words frie cassyn, which he states to be derived from the Celto-British 
tongue, and further explains, that the word cass signifies a foot, whilst cassyn signifies feet, and that a word known as cassiterides was applied 
to a number of islands near the British coast, the literal meaning of which is xumerous or many feet, indicating the plural number. Now all 
this search into the Celto-British language, for a term applicable to this emblem, is peculiarly unfortunate, as well as self-condemnatory ; for 
if cass means a foot, and cassy feet, what is to become of the limbs, and what portion of the term applies to the junction ? The emblem is 
not of a foot, or of three feet, but three limbs, not simply legs, and those conjoined as one at the centre. Then, again, in anatomical language, 
as the leg begins at the knee and extends to the foot, this term is not in accordance with the emblem. If Mr. Oswald had foregone these con- 
clusions, and maintained that the symbol was derived from the ancient ¢viod, or three-legged stool, he would have been much nearer the truth, 
as the three legs are in that case undoubtedly joined together by the seat, which, however, forms no part of this emblem”. ' 

“ Another term, ¢viguetra, has also been used in describing this emblem, and is as unfortunate as the others, the literal meaning being ¢hree- 
cornered ; in fact a triangle (which the emblem is not), although the limbs are disposed at obtuse angles. ‘Taking all these terms into con- 
sideration, I think it will be difficult to find any one so applicable or so near the truth as that of ¢riune, or three joined in one—a simple but 
expressive word, which includes and means all that is wished to be expressed, I shall, therefore, adopt this term in the following pages as the 
most appropriate”’. 


The history of the symbol and the reason of its adoption as the badge of Man are next discussed 
by Dr. Clay at considerable length, and with much ingenuity. He then passes to an examination 
of the legend: 


* This motto was first written QVOCVNQVE GESSERIS STABIT, but in more modern times, QUOCUNQUE IECERIS STABIT, 
or JECERIS STABIT; the literal translation of which is, whichever way you throw, it will stand. It cannot be said but that it agrees 
admirably with the device, as the position of the limbs cannot be changed so as to alter their relative position to each other ; and so no trans- 

sition of the words of the motto can change its meaning. By some authorities this motto and its emblem have been treated seriously, as 

ing typical of humility, energy, and fortitude ; for, whilst there appears to be an act of supplication, it expresses at the same time great 
activity and energy of purpose. Others. again are not wanting who treat the subject in a vein of sarcasm and ridicule ; for instance, a local 
poet thus treats it: 


* Reader, thou’st seen a falling cat However disappointed, crost, 
Light always on its legs so pat ; Reverses, losses, Fortune’s frown, 
A shuttlecock will still descend, No chance nor change can keep him down: 
Meeting the ground with nether end: Upset him any way you will, 
The persevering Manx man thus, Upon his legs you find him still, 
A shuttlecock or pauvre puss, For ever active, brisk, and spunky, 
However thro’ the world he’s tost, Stabit, Feceris Quocungue’. 


Or, as another states: 
‘With spurs and bright cuishes to make them look neat, 
He rigg’d out the legs then, to make them complete, 
He surrounded the whole with four Roman feet: 
They were Quocungue Feceris Stabit’. 


Another facetious writer, speaking of the triune and its motto, in connection with its reverse (the Stanley crest and its motto SANS 
CHANGER) on the Manx coinage, says: ‘The Manx money now current are pence and half-pence, but of a base or mixed metal; the 
impression and inscription are the same on both, viz., on one side three legs, commonly called the ‘The three legs of Man’, with the motto, 
* Quocunque Jeceris Stabit’, which the natives foolishly apply to the posture of the feet being opposite to each word, but the true meaning to 
me of which seems to be, ‘ Carry me where you will, it won't go (or fass)’. On the other side is the cap of maintenance, with an eagle and 
child (the Stanley or Derby crest), and the motto ‘ Sans Changer’, which motto Manxmen would transfer from the original meaning (which was 
to express the unshaken ow of the house of Stanley) to imply their own unsteadfastness. But if it is taken in the latter sense, I think it 
would imply the intrinsic worthlessness of their coin, for which there is no change to be got’”’. 


The confused, inelegant, and even unintelligible style of these extracts is too characteristic of 
antiquarian explorers. The Doctor’s own manner of writing is much better, and we would gladly 
give our readers an extended specimen of it, did not the “eagle and child” require the elucidation 
which he furnishes in another excerpt, for the insertion of which our space barely suffices. Doctor 
Clay takes the legend from ‘* Memoirs of the House of Stanley”, 4to, Manchester, 1767: 


“ Sir Thomas Latham lived in the Reign of King Edward III. and he and his Lady being highly advanced in Years, without any other Issue 
than the abovesaid Lady Stanley ; and he beiug desirous of Male Issue (when he was a Child) but despairing thereof by his own Lady, had a 
Love Intrigue with a young Gentlewoman of his Acquaintance, whom he kept concealed in a House of Retirement near him, until she bore 
him a Son, on the news whereof he was greatly rejoiced ; but on due consideration there still remained some Articles of Consequence to be 
adjusted, for the future Peace and Quiet of Sir Thomas’s Mind, and the full completion of all his Joys and Wishes, on this grand Occasion. 

“The first whereof was, how, and in what manner to publish the Birth of his young Son, and he not so much as suspected to be the real 
Father of him. And next, how to amuse and secure his Lady from the Pangs of a jealous Mind, and induce her Motherly Care of the young 
Infant, in such manner, that he might be nursed and brought up in his own House, free from all suspicion or uneasiness betwixt them. And 
lastly, that he might with the greater Freedom and Pleasure oversee and extend his Paternal Beneficence to him, as acts of Charity, and 
thereby screen himself from the ill-natured Reflections of an inquisitive and censorious World. jj 

ad Wherefore the better to effect these nice and tender Points, he had recourse to a pious Cheat, by imparting the whole Secret to an old 
trusty Servant he could confide in ; and, consulted with him, on the most likely and proper Means to compass his Wishes and Desires. 

“* After several Schemes and Proposals on both sides, they at last hit upon the following Expedient, which they judged the most probable to 
Answer all Sir Thomas’s Expectations. Wherein they had considered, that, as an Eagie frequently formed her Nest in a large thick Wood, 
in the most desolate part of his Park, where seldom any thing was seen but Guests qualified for such a dismal habitation ; therefore if the 
Child was taken and laid there, as if brought by the Eagle, it might on a pretended accidental Discovery, compleat the whole Project. Sir 
Thomas approving hereof, made use of this Event, and gave Directions to the Mother to have the Infant well fed, and richly drest, early the 
next Morning, at an Hour the Servant was to call for it ; which being done, and given to him with Instructions to lay it a¢ she Foot of the Tree 
the Eagle usually frequented, and so secretly to cover himself from all Observation, that he might see and guard it from all outward Injury, by 
either Bird or Beast of Prey, which he performed with all imaginable Privacy. 

“ And here permit me, Cafore I proceed further on this Head, to leave the Child at rest in his new Apartment for a while, and give the 
Reader, by a short digression, the old Story of a Child said to be found in an Eagle’s Nest at Latham, as transmitted to us from Generation to 
Generation ; which runs in the following Terms, viz. : 

“That Sir Thomas Latham and his Lady, taking their usual walk in his Park, drew near to a Desert, and wild Situation, where it was 
commonly reported an Eagle usually built her Nest; and, upon their near approach thereof, heard the Cries of a young Child, which they 
ordered the Servants attending to look for ; who, on search, reported it was in the Eagle’s Nest, which they directed to be taken down, and to 
their great Surprise and Wonder, was, on Examination, found to be a Male Infant, dressed in rich Swadling Clothes: And they having no 
Male Issue, looked upon this Child as a present sent from Heaven, and that it could be no less then the Will of GOD that they should take 
this desolate Infant under their Care and Protection, which they accordingly did, and had it carefully Nursed and Baptized by the name of 
Latham: and as the Story goes on, he became Possessor of that large Estate; and at his Death left an only Daughter named Isabel, whom 
Sir — | wean married ; and in Memory of this Event, took the Eagle and Child for his Crest, as since used by his noble Successors the 
Earls of Derby. 

“ Thus far the Old Tradition, which on due examination, and just Information, will appear to be meer Fable and Fiction, and highly Im- 
probable, when compared with the relation I shall give of this uncommon Transaction, from real Fact. 9 

** Whoever knows any thing of the nature of Hawks in General, (of which the Eagle is ag so must of consequence know with what Fury 
and Violence they Strike their Prey, killing all they stoop to at one Stroke, or before they leave it ; and knowing this, must allow it morally 
impossible, that a Bird of Prey of that a and rapacious Nature that an Eagle is known to be, should carry a live Child to her Airy 
pm sg which she never attends but when Hatching or Rearing her Young, and then tears all to Pieces she intends for herself, or them, as 
Food: which they while Young are unable to do for themselves. 

“ Besides, would it not be stretching our Imagination to a great length, to suppose that a young Child, dressed as this (in the tradition) is 
described to be, should be left exposed in the open Fields as a Prey to all voracious Creatures, destitute of Guard or Care: which is not 
reasonable to think, unless in Time of Plague, Famine, or War, when some thing like this might possibly Occur, but none of these Articles 
being alledged in the case before us, nor any Infant known to be missing, we may justly conclude the oid Story meer Tradition without any 
just Foundation”. : 
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“Wherefore, let us return to the Babe we left sleeping under the Tree, where we may suppose his Father Sir Thomas took Care he should 
not lye long on the cold Ground, by paying him an early Visit ; when he found him fully awake, and calling for Assistance, which he hastened 
to give him, by a speedy return Home, and bringing out his Lady and Family to view the surprising Discovery he had by Accident made that 
Morning ; on Hearing and Sight whereof, they were all filled with Wonder and A nt, and ur y agreed, that the Infant’s Pre- 
servation in so dismal and dangerous a Situation, could be no less than a Miracle: and upon finding it to be a Male Child (which was wanting 
in the Family) the good old Lady was enamoured with it, and concluded it to be the will of Heaven, that they should adopt him for their Son 
and Heir; which was readily agreed to by his Father”. 

CANADIAN COINS. 
20 Vicroria Street, Montreat, Dec. 8th, 1869. 

Cuas, E. Antuon, Esq., Dear Sir :—According to promise, I send you a list of a few varieties of 
Canadian Coins, not mentioned in Mr. Sandham’s work, which I have in my collection. 

Nova Scotia. 

No. 8. Two varieties. 1st. The lower prong of the trident points between the I and N in 
“Britannia”, 2d. It points to I. 

No. 16. Two varieties. 1st. A lock of hair between O and F. 2d. Hair not so much ruffled. 

Penny, 1824. Twovarieties. 1st. Highest leaf of wreath touchesthe F. 2d. Highest leaf some 
distance from the F, 

Penny, 1832. Three varieties. ist. Similar to second variety of 1824. zd. Very inferior in 
style of workmanship; seems to be a counterfeit. A spine of the thistle-leaf points to E in 
“Token”. 3d. Ditto; ditto. Corresponding spine points nearly below the E. 

Half-Penny, 1832. Four varieties. 1st. Similar to 1st variety of the Penny. zd. Same as 2d 
variety of the Penny. End of the stem of the Thistle between 8 and 3. 3d. Ditto; ditto. Stem 
points between 8 and 3. 4th. Ditto; ditto. Stem points to 3. 

Prince Epwarp Istanp. 

No. 2. Three varieties. 1st. A hook at the end of the plough. 2d. Ditto. Cracked Die. 
3d. End of plough has another appliance instead of the hook. 

No. 3. Two varieties. 1st. The top of the 1 in 1855 points to E in “Prince”. zd. Top of 
1 points below E. 

No. 4. Four varieties. 1st. Letters in ‘ Trade” spread; top of the 1 points toC, 2d. Ditto; 
top of 1 points above C. 3d. Letters in “* Trade” closer; top of 1 pointing below C. 4th. Ditto; 
top of 1 pointing below C, 

No. 5. Two varieties. 1st. Top of 1 pointing to C. 2d. Top of 1 pointing above the C. 

New Brunswick. 

The Silver currency has been omitted altogether, consisting of five, ten, and twenty cent pieces 
of the years 1862 and 1864. They are similar to the Canadian ones, except the twenty cent pieces, 
which have a wreath of Maple leaves, showing the fruit or seed of the Maple. 

Canapa. 

No. 1. Two Counterfeits. 1st. A casting in lead. 2d. Struck in base metal; very inferior 
workmanship. 

No. 9. Six varieties. 1st. A space of about an eighth of an inch between the words « World” 
and “Success”; head of angel under T in “ The”. 2d. Ditto; head of angel under T and H. 3d. 
Words “ World” and ‘* Success” much closer; legs of angel bent at the knee at right angles; heads 
close to the letters. 4th. Ditto; ditto; heads farther from the letters. §th. Ditto; legs of angel 
bent at the knee about the angle of forty-five; wing comes below the F in “of”. 6th, Ditto; 
ditto; wing opposite F. 

No. 14. Two varieties, 1st. The second A in “‘ Canada” is under the representation of the 
water, 2d, The second A is a little to right of the water. 

No. 16. Two varieties, 1st. Cask inscribed «‘ Upper Canada”. zd. Cask inscribed « Jamaica”. 

No. 18. Four varieties. 1st. Two bars between the plough-handles, lower handle points below 
last A in “Canada”. 2d. Ditto; lower handle points above the A. 3d. One bar between 
plough-handles, the end of plough opposite P in “ Prosperity”. 4th. End of plough under the P. 

No. 35. ‘Two varieties, 1st. S in “Importers” under C in“*Co”, 2d. S under?. 

I have a number of Sous not described, which I cannot well place under Mr. Sandham’s plan; but 
will give instead a plan which I have adopted, which greatly facilitates their arrangement, viz., plac- 
ing them in groups as follows: 

ist. A wreath with eight leaves on each side, of which I have eleven varieties. zd. Eight leaves 
on one side and nine on the other, three varieties. 3d. Nine leaves on each side without a bow, six 
varieties, 4th. Nine leaves with bow, twelve varieties. sth. Ten leaves, two varieties. 6th, With 
more than ten leaves; leaves much more pointed, six varieties. 7th. Bank issues, six varieties. 

No. 91. One variety, struck on a larger planchet than ordinarily. 

MiscELLANe£ous. 

No. 4. Two varieties, 1st. End of flail in line with the tops of the letters O and L. 2d. The 
end of flail only half way up. In reference to the Bout de |’Isle Bridge tokens I may say that those 
with the reverse ‘‘ De Lachesnaye 4 |’Isle de Montreal” are nearly always clipped; therefore, Nos. 
7, 10,°13, and 16 may always be expected to be found in that condition. 
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Dovstrut. 

No, 12 is claimed by Lindsay as Irish in his History of the Coinage of Ireland, and also by 
Dickinson in his work on the Coinage of the United States; therefore, Canada cannot have much 
claim to it. 

No. 13. Sixteen varieties. Chiefly distinguished by the shape and position of the letters on the 
reverse and by the flag on the obverse. 

No. 25. Eleven varieties, Distinguished by the wreath and letters. 

I have a number of others that may be classed among the Doubtful, but as they are of little 
interest it is hardly worth while enumerating them. 

Mepats. 

No. 153. Obverse: Child Jesus, with Mary on the right and Joseph on the left. Legend: 
‘* Marie Jesus Joseph”. Exergue: ‘Soyez Fidéle Jusqu’a la mort”. Reverse: Heart pierced with 
a dagger ; cross, beaver, and two branches of maple leaves; tablet inscribed, ‘* Et votre ame sera 
percée d’un glaive”. Legend: ‘In hoc signo vinces”. Inscription in the field: “ Sacré Coeur de 
Marie, pour |’amour de Jésus crucifié je Serai toujours fidéle a l’engagement que j’ai pris dans la 
société de tempérance”’. 

No. 153. Obverse: Arms, consisting of shield with lamb above and I. H. S. beneath, sur- 
mounted by a cross surrounded by rays ; a man on the left holding a flag inscribed ** La Sobrieté’’; on 
rightya woman holding a flag inscribed * La felicité domestique”. Legend: “In hoc signo vinces”. 
Exergue : “ Davis Birm”. Reverse: Large Maltese Cross occupying the whole field (rays in angles) 
inscribed: ‘* Promesse—Je promets de m/’abstenir de toute sorte de boisson enivrante excepté en 
cas de maladie et par ordre d’un médecin. Je promets en outre d’éviter tout ce que peut conduire 
a l’intempérance”; in top angles, ‘*Etablie 10 Avril 1838”. Legend: * Société d’abstinence 
compléte a Cork le trés révérend T. Mathew, président”. 

No. 18. Two varieties. 1st. Letters are of the ancient Roman square type, thus: H.R.H. 
yg OF WALES. 2d. Letters of the modern type, thus: H. R. H. PRINCE OF 

ALES. 

No. 22. ‘Two varieties. 1st. Cost $5,000,000. 2d. Cost $7,000,000; in this variety the 
seven shows plainly that the die has been altered from five. 

No. 40}. Obverse: Bust of George III. in armor. Legend: ‘ Georgius III. Dei Gratia”. 
Reverse: Arms of Great Britain. Size, 12} Mionnet. Metal, silver, This medal, like No. 40, 
was struck for the Indians who were employed in the war of 1776. 

I have confined myself in this description to coins in my own collection, although I have seen a 
number of others that have not yet been described; and I hope that this will lead other collectors 
of Canadian coins, who are possessed of undescribed specimens, to publish a list of them. 

Yours, faithfully, R. W. McLacutan. 





ALLEGED RE-STRIKES OF ’17, 718, ’19, AND ’20. 


No. 68 Wititam Srreet, New York, January 11th, 1870. 
My Dear Sir :—When I'presented to our Society, through my friend Mr. Betts, at the last 
meeting, the cents of 1817, 718, ’19, and ’z0, I did so upon the full conviction that they were from 
the issues of the U. S. Mint, struck in the years of which they bear the date. Judge, then, of my 
surprise to find in Mason & Co.’s Magazine, of this month, a caution against buying these pieces as 
being re-strikes. I believe all these pieces were purchased of Mr. J. Swan Randall, of Norwich, in 
the State of New York, and I immediately wrote to this gentleman, asking him whether he had any 
idea of their having been re-struck from the original dies, and herewith I send his reply, which 
exculpates him from having reason to believe that he was offering anything but original pieces ; and 
from his statement I must say I believe them—as I have trom the time I purchased them—to have 
been struck at the Mint in the years of their respective dates. 
Yours, faithfully, Epwarp Cocan. 
To Dr. Cuas. E. Antuon, &c., &c., &c. 
Norwicn, N. Y., Fanuary 7th, 1870. 
Epwarp Cocan, Esa.—Dear Sir :—I should not sell coin that I knew or believed to be re-strikes 
without letting it be known. The bright, uncirculated cents I have sold of 1817, 1818, 1819, 
1820, and 1825, I am very sure are not re-strikes. I bought them of Wm. H, Chapman & Co., 
dry goods merchants of this village, and the head of the firm, W. H. C., informed me that he got 
them of a wholesale merchant in New York, who informed him that he got them from a merchant 
in Georgia; that he took them as a payment on a debt, and that the Georgia merchant wrote him 
that they were found since the war in Georgia buried in the earth. Mr, Chapman said to me that 
he was in New York about the time the cents were received there, and that the merchant who had 
them thought they were too large to use, and did not know what to do with them; and that he 
(Chapman) thinking that his customers here would be pleased with bright cents, offered nin ety 
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cents a hundred for them, which was immediately taken. Chapman & Co. commenced paying them 
out here, and their bright appearance and old dates made many think they were counterfeits, and 
they were called ««Chapman’s counterfeits”, and the firm stopped paying them out. I then went to 
the store and asked W. H. Chapman if he had disposed of many of his bright cents; he replied, 
“© No, I made a bad bargain”, and laughed about their being regarded as his counterfeits. I then 
offered to take them at the price he paid—ninety cents a hundred—and he was very willing to let 
me have them. They were loose together in a small keg, and the great mass of them were of 1818; 
and a great many, though apparently uncirculated, were more or less corroded or discolored. I 
enclose herewith one of 1817 and 1818, discolored on one side and bright on the other. 

From this statement, you will see that there can be very little doubt about their being the genuine 
issues of the United States Mint of their respective dates. 

Very respectfully, Joun Swan Ranpa.t. 


- 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 





AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Regular Meeting, December 234, 1869.—The President in the chair. 

Present, Messrs. Anthon, Betts, Bailey, E. Groh, Levick, Parish, Redlich, Watson and I. F. Wood. 

Mr. Betts, from the Committee on the Lincoln Medal, reported the Medal in “ statu quo”. 
The Librarian (Mr. Wood) reported the following additions to the Library since the last meeting : 

1 Report of U.S, Mint, from the Director; 2 Coin Catalogues, from Mr. Cogan; 1 Executive 
Seal, from Mr. Levick; 2 Bound Volumes, zo Numbers of Foreign Journals, 16 Numbers of 
Domestic Journals, 3 Coin Catalogues, 1 Almanac, from Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Wood remarked that a member proposes to place in the hands of the Society for its use and 
safe keeping a complete file of the New York Times Newspaper, from 1860 to 1864, provided the 
Society will raise funds to bind them. 

Archeological Committee reported progress. 

Mr. Groh’s resignation as Curator of the Society was on motion accepted, and Mr. Watson chosen 
to fill the unexpired term. 

Donation: Coins of Hayti and Dominica (in copper) from Mr. Redlich. 

The Director of the United States Mint proposes to furnish the Society with three sets of the pat- 
tern pieces of the 50, 25 and 10 cent denominations for 1869, at their intrinsic value, $3. There 
will thus be nine pieces in all. The proposition was accepted, 

The death of Joseph B. Felt, Esq., (life member) was announced by Mr. Levick, and appropriate 
remarks were made. 

Mr. Julius Bruno, nominated as a resident member at the last meeting by Mr. Redlich, was 
balloted for and elected. 

Mr. Parish exhibited a beautiful copy in bronze of a Vase, one of the many silver treasures 
recently dug up at Hildesheim, Prussia. 

On motion the meeting adjourned to second Thursday in January 1870, the 13th of that month, 

James M. Battey, Recording Secretary. 

Regular Meeting, Fanuary 13th, 1870.—The President in the chair. 

Present, Messrs Anthon, Levick, Watson, E, Groh, Nexsen and Bailey. 

Donation from Mr. Bolen, of Springfield, of copies (in copper) of three rare New York pieces, 
In a letter from him, which accompanied this donation to Society’s Cabinet, he says these will be 
the last pieces he intends striking 

Mr. Anthon exhibited a large bronze medal, executed in the 15th century by Vittore Pisano, 
of Mahomet 2d, 1481. Reverse, the same sultan on horseback, 

On motion the meeting adjourned. James M. Battey, Recording Secretary. 


BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, January 6, at the usual hour. The Secretary read 
the report of the last meeting, which was accepted. The Treasurer presented his annual report, 
showing the Society to be in good condition financially, and declined to be a candidate for re-election, 
expecting soon to be absent trom the country. The President reported that the committee charged 
with the duty of obtaining from the Legislature a charter of incorporation, had complied with the 
required forms by publishing the proper notice in the Boston Post; the committee was directed to 
take all further steps necessary for the purpose, In the absence of the committee appointed at the 
last meeting, Mr. Pratt and Dr. S. A. Green were appointed to nominate officers for the present 
year. They reported the following list, which was adopted by vote of the Society : 
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President, Jeremiah Colburn ; Vice-Persident and Curator, John P, Putnam; Treasurer, John K, 
Wiggin; Secretary, William S. Appleton. 

Dr. Green exhibted a fine medal of «‘ Stonewall” Jackson, and called attention to a description of 
a similar medal in the American JournaL or Numismarics for February, 1868, where it is said to be 
‘in all likelihood unique”. Dr, Green stated that he obtained his in Richmond soon after the fall of 
that city, and saw there more than one other specimen of the same medal. He alluded to the fre- 
quent and foolish use of the word ‘ unique” which prevails in this country, and condemned it in 
words which met the approval of most of his hearers, The Secretary exhibitgd a collection of about 
seventy-five Chinese coins, bought at Canton and Shanghai; most of them are of the usual circular 
form, but there are some of the razor shape as well as of other strange outlines. (See JourNaL oF 
Numismatics for July, 1866.) There is also great variety in the designs on them—gods, dragons, junks, 
birds, bulls, &c., being represented, while many have only the usual Chinese characters. He also 
showed a Chinese work on numismatics, with many wood-cuts, and a curious roll, with fac-similes of 
many pieces, Chinese and foreign; there is a large library of works in that language on coins and 
medals. On motion of Mr. Hafter, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Davenport, the retiring 
Treasurer, for his faithful and satisfactory discharge of the duties of his office from the organization 
of the Society in 1860. The meeting adjourned at about 5 P.M. W.S. Appreton, Secretary. 





THE DUNBAR MEDAL. 


For the subjoined Advertisement, which so aptly illustrates an article in our last number, 
we are under sincere obligation to Henry Mott, Esq., President of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Montreal : 

“The Real Embalmed Head of the Powerful and Renowned Usurper Oliver Cromwell, 
styled Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland; with the Original 
Dyes for the Medals struck in honour of his Victory at Dunbar &c &c, are now exhibiting 
at No 5 in Mead Court, Old Bond Street (where the Rattlesnake was shown last year.) A 
genuine Narrative relating to the Acquisition, Concealment and Preservation of these 
Articles to be had at the place of Exhibition”.—A@orning Chronicle (London), March 18th, 1799. 





THE WYON FAMILY. 


We think that our readers will be gratified by the following extract from a costly English work, 
“The History of the Royal Academy of Arts”, by William Sandby, London, 1862. Collectors 
meet so often with the name of Wyon that they feel, as it were, acquainted with the family, and, as 
it happens in the case of personal acquaintances, would like to know somewhat of their origin and 
history. To what is said in our authority we can only add, from a note in ** Medals of the British 
Army”, Vol. III., p. 46, that Leonard C, Wyon, son of William, was appointed modeller and 
engraver to Her Majesty’s Mint in 1852, the title of Chief Engraver having heen discontinued. 
He designed the medals struck for the second Burmese war, the Baltic and Kaffir campaigns, and the 
Indian mutiny. The Crimean medal is by Benjamin Wyon, That for Waterloo is by Thomas 
Wyon, Jr., who was Chief Engraver to the Mint at the time of the‘ great re-coinage in 1816. He 
was a young man of great promise, but died at the early age of twenty-five. Benjamin Wyon, his 
brother, was an eminent medallist and succeeded his father, Mr. Thomas Wyon, as Chief Engraver 
of His Majesty’s Seals in 1830. He died in 1858. The Peninsular War medal is by Mr. William 
Wyon, as are those for Indian services, with the exception of that for the first capture of Ghuznee 
in 1839, and that for Jellalabad, both of the mural crown pattern, So much by way of comment 
on Mr, Sandby’s account of William Wyon, which we now proceed to borrow: 

« Wititiam Wyon, R.A., was born at Birmingham in 1795, and was descended from a German 
family, many of whom possessed the same talent for the art of gem-engraving as that by which he 
obtained celebrity. His grandfather, George Wyon, engraved the silver cup, embossed with a 
design of the assassination of Julius Cesar, which was presented by the City of London to Wilkes. 
His father, Peter Wyon, was a die-sinker at Birmingham, in partnership with his brother Thomas. 
In 1809 he was apprenticed to his father, and studied very carefully the designs of Flaxman, for 
whom he entertained a profound veneration. In 1813 he gained the gold medal of the Society of 
Arts for his copy of ¢ The Head of Ceres’, which was purchased by the Society for distribution as 
a prize medal for agriculture. For a group of ¢ Victory in a Marine Car, drawn by Tritons’, by 
which this work was followed, he obtained a second gold medal from the same Society. A few years 
later, he completed a figure of ¢ Antinous’, which was so highly prized by his father that he had it 
set in gold, and wore it till his death. 

«« William Wyon came to London in 1816 to assist his uncle in engraving the public seals, and 
became a student at the Royal Academy in the following year. The post of second engraver at the 
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Mint was offered by competition to the engraver who should produce the best design of the head of 
George III. Sir Thomas Lawrence was the umpire, and he decided in favor of Wyon, who thus 
found himself appointed the assistant of his cousin, Thomas Wyon, the chief engraver. The latter 
died unexpectedly, and was succeeded by Mr. Pistrucci, who seems to have been indolent, and to 
have left the greater part of his work to Wyon, although claiming all the honor of it. This led to 
disagreement, and under a new Master of the Mint the matter was arranged, in 1824, by half the 
salary of Pistrucci being given to Wyon, who then virtually became chief engraver, although the 
former nominally retained the appointment till 1828. A list of Wyon’s works, exceeding two hun- 
dred in number, with a memoir of his life, was printed for private circulation in 1837, by his friend 
Mr. Nicholas Carlisle, and the Royal Academy recognized his merits by electing him A.R.A, in 
1831, and R.A, in 1838. 

** His works consist of pattern pieces of coins not used, and of medals and seals. His coins include 
those of the later years of the reign of George 1V., all those of his successor, and such of those of 
her Majesty’s reign as were.issued before he died. He followed Chantrey’s designs in the coins of 
George IV. and William IV., but made his own for those of the Queen. ‘The pattern pieces include 
the crown, and nine patterns of a florin, and a £5 piece of the Queen, in which a figure of Una is 
introduced on the reverse. The crown piece, of a medieval character, was not coined, as the 
Company of Moneyers, who then farmed the Mint, objected to the amount of extra care and loss of 
profit to themselves which it would have involved. His war medals commemorate the Peninsular 
victories, Trafalgar, Jellalabad, and Cabul; those for learned societies include the Royal, Geological, 
Geographical, and many others, native and foreign; the Royal Academy and Art Union medals; the 
Harrow medal, given by Sir Robert Peel, with a reverse of Cicero; that of the Royal Institution, 
with a head of Lord Bacon; the University of Glasgow, with that of Sir I. Newton; the Geologi- 
cal Society, with that of Dr. Woollaston; and the Art Union, with that of Chantrey; also the 
Brodie Testimonial, with the eminent surgeon’s bust on one side, and ‘ Science Trimming the Lamp 
of Life’ on the other. He designed all the Portuguese coins among other commissions from foreign 
countries; and while he generally drew the reverses himself, he sometimes obtained them from 
Flaxman, Howard, or Stothard. ‘The last-named designed the reverse for his medal of Sir Walter 
Scott; and Chantrey the reverse of Queen Adelaide, on the coronation medal of King William IV. 
His works combine accuracy in portraiture, with force and delicacy of execution; and his designs 
were always conceived in a purely classic spirit. Among his latest works were the obverses of the 
Great Exhibition medals of 1851. He died at Brighton on the zgth of October in that ‘year, leav- 
ing a son, Leonard, who aided him in his labors, and has inherited his genius.” 


THE NEW PATTERN-PIECES FOR FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


We extract from The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, Saturday, January 8, the following account 
of the three sets, comprising three pieces each, of which sets one may be adopted by Congress, and 
in that case become familiar even to the poorest of us. We are sorry that we cannot concur in the 
praise which the author of the article bestows on their execution. Both artistically and mechanically 
this seems to us inferior; unworthy alike of Mr. Barber, who is mentioned as their designer and 
engraver, and of the Mint, where the best operative ingenuity is supposed to be at command, and 
the greatest care exercised in the preparation of material. A common-place head ona rough and 
streaky planchet cannot certainly command our approval. 

We are informed, on the best authority, that only one hundred impressions of these experimental 
sets for the year 1869 will be struck. Collectors can procure them at the price of Fifteen Dollars 
($15) currency, for the three sets, till that number, one hundred of each, shall have been exhausted, 
after which the dies will be destroyed. We are also assured that up to the year 1869 every pattern 
or experimental die in the possession of the Mint has been destroyed, without any exception. The 
article in the Te/egraph is as follows: 

“It will be observed that there are three different devices on the obverse of the pieces, from which one may be selected, 
with the approval of the proper authority, provided the coinage be authorized by law. The reverse of the coins are all of 
the same device —consisting of a simple wreath of oak and laurel, with the denomination of the piece in the centre. 

“‘ The plan of this coinage is briefly indicated in the recent annual report of the Director of the Mint. It might interest 
our readers to present it in detail, although it would be impracticable to state all the arguments urged by those in favor of 
the change in our silver coinage. The following are its main features : 

“ First—To reduce the present weight. Second—To make a close limit of legal tender. Third—To limit the amount 
of issue. It is also proposed to keep this coinage in good condition by recalling the pieces when too much worn or defaced, 
and reissuing pieces of full weight in their stead, without loss to the depositor. 

“ The advocates of this measure claim that by this change of legal weight the Mint can proceed at once to supply the 
country with a fractional currency of silver, in place of paper, without delaying for the resumption of gold payments. They 
also claim by such reduction in weight hoarding and exportation would be prevented, and that in the future the people would 
not be deprived by war, panic, or gold suspension of their change, as has been the case three times within the memory of 
many. These silver coins would be equally current whether gold were at par with paper money, or at a premium say of from 
20 to 25 per cent.; their value for payments depending on statute, and not on the price of bullion. Our present silver 
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coinage under the dollar, considered as bullion, is also below the gold value; yet not enough to keep them now in circula- 
tion and out of the melting-pot and exporters’ hands. How much the reduction should be is an open question. These 
specimens given weigh respectively 154, 77, and about 31 grains, which is four-fifths (4-5) of the present standards, wile 
they are of equal purity. This last sentence is emphasized, as many persons have been misled respecting the proposed coin- 
age, by reading or hearing that it was an attempt to debase our coinage. The standard fineness remains the same as at 
present ; the standard weight is reduced, as was done by Act of Congress in 1853. To the eye the pieces look as large as 
our present silver coins, the difference in diameter being very trifling—in the half dollar one (1) millimetre, in the quarter 
dollar one and one-half (14) millimetres, and in the dime one (1) millimetre less in diameter. 

‘€ Small change is one of the necessities of civilized life, and nothing is so well adapted to this use as silver. Fractional 
currency in paper soon becomes dirty, ragged, and worn out, so that it has to be called in every few months to be reprinted, 
No other country has such a currency. The convenience of the people in procuring the new coin would be complete. 
Instead of sending silver to obtain the coins, all that would be necessary would be to deposit greenbacks at the Mint, or at 
any agency designated by law, and receive in return the silver change. The Mint cannot indeed make ingots out of paper, 
but with the paper it will manage to replenish its stock of bullion. It is claimed that by a strict adherence to the second and 
third points named, viz., making a close limit of legal tender, and limiting the amount of issue, these coins may be kept 
from any possible depreciation—say make the limit of the former not above two or three dollars in any one payment, and 
the latter limited within the absolute requirements of the people. Under these restrictions the storekeeper would never find 
them accumulating on his hands; on the contrary, the demand upon him would require him to pay them out as fast as re- 
ceived. When a profit is derived from the coinage it becomes the positive duty of Government to keep the currency in good 
condition. England and Germany now act upon this assumption, although in this country it has never been done in our 
silver coinage, The public should not be annoyed, as in former times, with smooth, illegible pieces. To avoid this would 
Not require a recoinage more than once in twenty or thirty years, The advocates of this coinage argue that gold is the only 
unchanging standard of value the world over, and that silver is only used for the purposes of change, or manufacturing, and 
therefore no country, no matter what her situation may be financially, should be without a currency in silver, to meet the 
requirements of the people for change. They also argue that there is now and will continue to be an ample product of 
silver from our own mines, which had better be employed at home than sent abroad ; and that what remains of the present 
legal silver coins, being hoarded and lying idle, could quickly be brought into use by recoinage at the new rate. Nearly all 
of our silver coin has been drawn off to Canada, the West Indies, and South America, or else converted into bars of com- 
merce in Europe, so that we are in the best possible condition for taking a fresh start, with a practicable standard. They 
also argue that the introduction of the new coinage would pave the way to a gradual and more certain resumption of gold 
payments by accustoming the people to the daily use of a precious metal currency, thus establishing confidence, which is the 
great element in the accomplishment of the desired end. The views and arguments above mentioned are presented that 
our readers may know upon what grounds this important change in our coinage is urged. The Telegraph’s views on the 
subject were published some months since, on the appearance of an able article on the subject published in the Bankers’ 
Magazine, The coins, artistically considered, are very beautiful, and reflect credit upon the officers under whose supervision 
they have been executed ”, 





No. 68 Wititam Street, 28th January, 1870. 
My Dear Sir :—Knowing you would expect to receive information in regard to the sale, in 
Philadelphia, on the 21st, of the late Mr. Longacre’s collection of coins and medals, &c., 1 herewith 
dot down the prices of some of the more important pieces, and will simply remark that two or 
three are from memory and may not be literally correct: 


Lot 51—1849. 3-Cent piece; rev. III.; silver, $13 00; Lot 160—1867. 5-Cent piece, in aluminum, - - $5 00 
57—1856. Cent, nickel signin copper, - 5 00) 162—1867. do copper, - - 17 00 
79—1858. Large eagle, broad planchet, - - 3.50! 163—1867. Another do - - 16 00 
96—1858. Indian head, do - 8 25) 164—1867. do Cents in straight line, abt. 10 00 

138—1861. Silver Half-dollar, “God our Trust”, 31 00 | 164—1867. do Cents in curved line, abt. 10 00 
139—1863. Ten Cents, postage currency, struck | 166—1868. U.S. Dime in aluminum, - + 10 00 
in a composition of nickel, silver, and copper, 6 50; 167—1868. Postage Currency, in copper. Obv.: 
153—1866. 5-Cent piece, bronze, - - IT 00} “One Dime, 1868”, - - - - I9 00 
154—1866. do copper, - - - II 00} 168—1868. Half-dime in aluminum, - - 6 50 
155, 6, and 7. Three 5-cent pieces of hemes in 
nickel (average), each - - - 7 00} 
The medals generally sold low. The four following commanded the highest prices : 
Lot251. Cyrus Field in aluminum, - - $28 00) Lot 536. Gold, silver and copper oie of William 
255. General Grant, - - - - - 13 00) IV., of England, - - $72 50 
403. Vanderbilt Medal, - - - - 19 00) 537- Two sets of the coinage of Louis Mapelecn, 
416. Henry Lee, - - 10 00 | in gold, silver, and copper, - - - 26 00 


515. Half-dollar of 1824, with bust of Wash- | 

ington on obverse and Lafayette on reverse, 11 00 | 

And now, my dear sir, I am able, I trust, to set at rest all doubts in regard to any further 
re-striking of old dies of rare and pattern pieces, as in a conversation with Mr. A. Loudon Snowden, 
the Chief Coiner at the Mint, and who has entire control of the dies, he has allowed me to state, 
in his name, through your journal, his positive assurance that to his knowledge there is not a single 
die existing back of 1869; and, in regard to the nine patterns lately issued, there are one hundred 
sets to be struck and these dies will then likewise be destroyed. 

This information will, I am sure, be very satisfactory to the whole body of collectors, as it will 
put an effectual stop to the practice, too much indulged in, of re-striking pieces in quantities and 
selling them at extravagantly high prices, on the plea of their being extreme/y rare, a practice which 
will leave an indelible disgrace on all connected with it, be they who they may. 9 E. C, 
















